SYMPOSIUM   ON   CHILD-ANALYSIS
which Anna Freud gives, in Chapter IV of her book, against
penetrating so far.
Before we do this., however., I should like to discuss Anna
Freud's conclusions, given in Chapter III of her book, about the
part played by the transference in child-analysis.
Anna Freud describes certain essential differences between the
transference situation in adults and in children. She comes to
the conclusion that in the latter there may be a satisfactory trans-
ference, but that no transference-neurosis is produced. In support
of this statement she adduces the following theoretical argument.
Children, she says, are not ready like adults to enter upon a new
edition of their love-relations, because the original love-objects,
the parents, still exist as objects in reality.
In order to refute this statement, which I believe to be incorrect,
I should have to enter into a detailed discussion of the structure
of the super-ego in children. But as this is contained in a later
passage I will content myself here with a few statements which
are supported by my subsequent exposition.
The analysis of very young children has shown me that even a
three-year-old child has left behind Him the most important part
of the development of his Oedipus complex. Consequently he is
already far removed, through repression and feelings of guilt,
from the objects whom he originally desired. His relations to
them have undergone distortion and transformation so that the
present love-objects are now imagos of the original objects.
Hence in reference to the analyst children can very well enter
upon a new edition of their love-relations in all the fundamental
and therefore decisive points. But here we encounter a second
theoretical objection. Anna Freud considers that in analysing
children the analyst is not, as he is when the patient is an adult,
'impersonal, shadowy, a blank page upon which the patient can
inscribe his phantasies', one who avoids-imposing prohibitions and
permitting gratifications. But according to my experience it is
exactly thus that a children's analyst can and ought to behave,
when once he has established the analytic situation. His activity
is only apparent, for even when he throws himself wholly into
all the play-phantasies of the child, conforming to the modes of
representation peculiar to children, he is doing just the same as
the analyst of adults, who, we know, also willingly follows the
phantasies of his patients. But beyond this I do not permit child-
patients any personal gratifications, either in the form of presents
or caresses or personal encounters outside analysis and so forth.
In short, I keep on the whole to the approved rules of adult
analysis. What I give to the child-patient is analytic help and
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